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LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOL COURSE 


In one of his delightful essays Mr. A. C. Benson says: 
“The aim ought not to be to turn every one into a literary 
personage. Literature is only one province of the intellect- 
ual life. But what should be aimed at is that people should 
have interests, views, subjects; that indoor life should’ not 
be a series of tedious hours to be beguiled with billiards or 
bridge, or with anticipations or recollections of open-air 
amusements.” | 

Perhaps only a boarding-school master, sharing the life 
of his boys in the domitory, on the athletic field, and at the 
table, can realize fully what an astonishing portion of boy con- 
versation is monopolized by the records of the ‘‘Cubs” or 
“Giants” or tales of motoring; not, alas! the tales the walker 
tells of peaceful landscapes and quiet country inns, but of 
speed records, endurance tests, and all the restless activities 
that the automobile brings in its train. But, however dif- 
ferent our experience, in day schools or boarding schools, 
schools for boys or schools for girls, it must be a rare teacher 
indeed that does not feel the necessity of trying to inculcate 
a love of books and broaden the intellectual horizon of his 
pupils. 

It has long been a thesis of mine that young people do not 
like books because they seldom see them in their proper set- 
ting. Stories of adventure need no setting, or supply their 
own, and are eagerly devoured; but poetry and essays are 
likely to seem unreal and divorced from actual life. A vig- 
orous outdoor boy will hardly read them without being hap- 
pily introduced; and, growing to manhood without reading 
them, he will go through life with small taste of their plea- 
sures. A large, perhaps the largest, share of time in discus- 
sions on the teaching of English has been spent on the matter 
of composition. My own settled conviction is, that, if you 
can get a boy to read and read widely and understandingly, 
he will think, and, thinking, he will write. Not that I under- 


rate power of expression, but first the pupil needs words, 
models, ideas — and these he gets from books. 

The question then becomes, How can we best interest the 
pupil, fill in the background, make him see the book in its 
place? Why should a schoolboy a year or two away from 
college look blank at the mention of Tudor or Stuart kings? 
Why should a college graduate ask when Dickens died? 
The first and obvious reason is, the colleges set no prescribed 
examinations in English History and the History of Litera- 
ture. A solution might be found in the setting of such ex- 
aminations, but it would be a poor solution; we are already too 
much bound down to the treadmill of preparing for college 
examinations. For one, I prefer to follow the suggestion of 
Professor Tinker: “If you don’t like the requirements, why 
don’t you disregard them?” With only ten books in the Eng- 
lish A list, and three years to read them, that should be a 
feasible plan. 

In forming a school course in English, my first suggestion 
would be, assign most of the novels for collateral or summer 
reading and clear the way for work in the classroom that the 
pupil cannot do for himself; my second, read the works of 
each year in chronological order. The power of association 
is strong in the youthful mind. If the teacher begins with 
Ivanhoe, because it is easy, and ends with The Merchant of 
Venice, because it is relatively hard, and jumbles in between a 
number of works of different authors and different periods, no 
amount of learning of dates of birth and death will ever quite 
clear up the pupil’s idea of chronology. On the other hand, 

_ a course which begins with Shakespeare and ends with Scott 
and includes a few clear and sympathetic talks on history, 
will impress upon the pupil’s mind a natural sequence of 
authors that will enable him to give their dates with sufficient 
accuracy for everyday purposes. It is astonishing to find 
how few school courses reveal such a plan in their printed 
statements, 

This idea of following the chronological method in reading 
is the minimum that should be done in giving the setting 
of books and authors. Perhaps the best way of showing what 
has proved practicable in my own experience is to outline 
the Hotchkiss course of study and make some comments by 
the way. S 


more terms must be understandable. Minor authors may be 
omitted; the purpose of a school course is merely to place 
the milestones. Biography must vary; a paragraph will 
almost suffice for Shakespeare, Lamb needs the light of many 
of his own letters, Bunyan’s work is practically a biography 
in itself, or becomes so with a few comments by the teacher. 

At once some one objects that all this is too general, that the 
material never will be digested. Far from it; I talk, but the pu- 
pils must listen, and, in good time, give back what they have 
heard. All that is regulated by the severity of examinations 
and careful scrutiny of notebooks. At least I have had a 
class read, or hear read, in a three-hour course, two plays of 
Shakespeare, some twenty Elizabethan lyrics, Milton’s 
L’ Allegro and Sonnet on His Blindness, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Part I, The Rape of the Lock, Addison’s Sir Roger De Coverley 
Papers and four others, Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, 
Thackeray’s Lecture on Steele, Gray’s Elegy, The Deserted 
Village, much of Burns’s verse, Stevenson’s Burns, Sheridan’s 
The Critic, The Ancient Mariner, some of Wordsworth and 
Keats, six Essays of Elia, four Idylls of the King. There has 
been time left for many talks and ample review for college 
examinations, in which ninety-three per cent of all my can- 
didates have been successful. 

The fourth year is given over to the careful study of books 
and to special topics. Particular stress is laid on the historic 
and economic background for Burke. How many texts men- 
tion Adam Smith or the Mercantile Theory of Trade? Yet, 
without this mention, how can a boy fully understand the 
reasons for the Navigation Acts? The Speech on Conciliation 
is a splendid piece of argumentation, but it is also a live docu- 
ment in history and a convenient starting point for many 
side investigations. 

The sum total of my advice to the teacher who would 
inspire his pupils is: Read, think, talk, and so become inspir- 
ing. It is by touching people who have “‘interests, views, 
subjects”? and can express them forcefully and enthusiasti- 
‘cally that the pupil grows to have “‘interests, views, sub- 
jects” for himself. 


N. H. BatcHELpER. 
The Hotchkiss School. 


book unless he knows himself why he likes it. A pronounced 
opinion, even though a mistaken one, is hopeful; a willing- 
ness to accept the ordinary cant of literary appreciation is 
discouraging. 

As the second year is given to the study of American au- 
thors, so the third year is devoted to the study of English 
writers — a broader, more difficult, but more stimulating 
field. Granted the successful completion of the first two 
years, the pupils are accurate and need spend little time on 
details of punctuation and paragraphing;‘ they already read 
understandingly and form their own opinions. Quite between 
ourselves, I admit that this is an ideal far from complete at- 
tainment, and that some divisions in this year are still ham- 
mering away at rudiments. But some are prepared for the 
work I shall describe. 

We study Literary History, but we use no textbook. 
Most of them begin several hundred years back of any point 
where a schoolboy can read the authors’ works. I do not be- 
lieve in studying names; Chaucer and Spenser I leave to the 
college, and, with them, the study of their times. Shakespeare 
boys can read, and with him we begin. A few talks on the his- 
tory of the time, the conditions of the stage, and kindred topics, 
form a background. It is well to appear in class with a few 
good reference books under one’s arm and to arrange these 
so that pupils can see the titles and authors’ names. Let 
them see Wendell’s Temper of the Eighteenth Century in Eng- 
lish Literature, Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama, a good History 
of England, or other books; let them know that you have 
read them and enjoyed doing so; tempt them to read short 
passages themselves. A boy of that age should begin to go to 
a number of sources for information, and not take his facts 
and ideas from one inadequate work. Another reason for 
not using the ordinary textbooks is that they usually pro- 
vide ready-made criticisms (often misjudged), and a pupil 
should always form his own opinion first, not have some one 
else’s put in his hands at the start. Moreover, the typical 
textbook gives very little attention to history proper, cum- 
bers its pages with names that are relatively unimportant 
to the schoolboy, and usually gives far too much or too little 
biography. History in its broader outlines must be discussed, 
— the Revolution, Restoration, Act of Settlement, and many 


The first year is given to careful grammar study, spelling, 
punctuation, and the reading of a few books. These vary from 
year to year, but the list has recently included Tom Brown’s 
School Days, Ivanhoe, A Tale of Two Cities, Treasure Island, 
The Lady of the Lake, and Julius Cesar, the last two read 
carefully in class with much memorizing. A close ‘study is 
made of Gayley’s Classic Myths, and next year we shall 
read parts of the Odyssey and #neid in translation, to par- 
allel an elementary course in Ancient History. The stress 
of the year is upon accuracy, clearness of thought, and form- 
ation of the dictionary habit. We are happy if we can get 
boys so that they will not pass a word or phrase without 
knowing its meaning. Occasional themes are assigned on 
topics from the pupil’s experience. Much stress is laid on 
oral expression. 

The reading of the second year is from American authors 
—a much neglected field. It would be difficult to find more 
inspiring material for pupils of that age than the books read 
in the winter term: Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, 
Schurz’s Essay on Lincoln, Lincoln’s Inaugural Addresses, 
Gettysburg Speech, and selected Letters, Wister’s U. S. Grant, 
Whittier’s war poems, particularly Ichabod and The Lost Oc- 
caston, and Lowell’s Commemoration Ode. We include a few 
historical subjects for composition or investigation and oral 
report, and supplement these by classroom talks by the 
teacher. It must be admitted that the material for the other 
terms is uneven, but, with The Sketch Book, Hawthorne’s 
stories, Parkman’s Oregon Trail, Dr. Page’s admirable Chief 
American Poets, and one of the easier essays of Emerson as 
possibilities, not altogether inadequate. We assign four or 
five themes of from three to five hundred words to be written 
outside of class during the spring term. The subjects may 
be related to the reading, but are not based directly upon the 
subject matter. Some attempt is made, in at least one of 
these themes, and in class discussion to persuade the class 
to form independent opinions of literary values. It is often 
worth while to say frankly that you do not ltke some more or 
less accepted piece of writing —I can cheerfully say that 
myself of most of Franklin’s Autobiography, and I find that 
it makes pupils more ready to take my opinion when I say 
something else is good. Never ask a pupil to say he likes a 


LITERATURE TEXT BOOKS 


AJHISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Wit1am E. Sronps, Professor of 
English Literature in Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois; author of A Student’s His- 
tory of English Literature. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 357 pages, $1.10, net. Postpaid. 


The chapters treating of the founders and leaders of our literature are proportionately 
full: to Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Poe, Long- _ 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Whitman, and Lanier is given rather more than half 
the space in the book. 


THE CHIEF AMERICAN POETS. Edited by Curtis HmpENn Pace, Ph.D., Professor 
of English Literature in Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Large crown 8vo, 
713 pages, $1.75, net. Postpaid. 


This book contains the most complete equipment yet combined in one volume for the 
study of our chief poets: Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Whitman, and Lanier. All the best of each poet’s work is included, and also some 
representation of each period and each class of his work. The text collects some 700 
poems, which with two exceptions (Whitman’s ‘‘ Song of Myself’? and Lowell’s “ Fable 
for Critics ’’) are printed in full. 


LIVES OF GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS. From Chaucer to Browning. By W. S. 
Hincuman, Instructor in English at the Groton School, and Francis B. GUMMERE, 
Professor of English at Haverford College. Crown 8vo, 555 pp., $1.50, net. Postpaid. 


These authors-are included: Chaucer, Ralegh, Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Bunyan, Dryden, Defoe, Swift, Addison, Pope, Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Burns, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, Tennyson, and Browning. Thus, 
practically all the authors represented in the list of College Entrance Requirements are 
introduced in this book. 


THE ODYSSEY. Translated into English Prose by Grorck HERBERT PALMER, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. With Historical and Synoptical Intro- 
duction, Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names, and Map. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 180, 75 cents, net. Postpaid. 


“ This translation cannot fail to be of great value in the education, literary and his- 
torical, of children who are fortunate enough to read it.’? — Franklin T. Baker, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK LITERATURE. Supervising Editor, JoHn HENRY 
Wricut, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 456 pages, 
$1.00, net. Postpaid. 


The best English translations of selections from Homer, Tyrtaeus, Archilochus, 
Alcaeus, Sappho, Anacreon, Simonides of Ceos, Pindar, Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Theocritus, 
and Lucian, and specimens of Scolia. There are brief historical and biographical notes 
upon each author. 


THE ANEID. Translated into English Verse by THkoporE C. Witttams, formerly 
Head Master of the Roxbury Latin School. Just Published. With Introduction, Out- 
line, Dictionary of Proper Names, Suggestions for Reading and Study, Illustrations, 
and Map. Riverside Literature Series, No. 193, 75 cents, net. Postpaid. 


“ Here is a translation of exceptional force, grace, accuracy, and readability. The 


present writer knows no version which equals it either in faithfulness to the original, or 
in literary ease.’”’? — Professor George H. Palmer, in The Outlook. 


MASTERPIECES OF LATIN LITERATURE. Edited by Gorpon Jrennincs LAING, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 496 pages, 
$1.00, net. Postpaid. 

The best English translations of selections from Terence, Lucretius, Catullus, Cicero, 
Cesar, Virgil, Horace, *Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid, Livy, Petronius, Martial, Tacitus, 
qeveral and Apuleius. This book is a companion volume to Masterpieces of Greek 

iterature. 
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